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, 4 ; Tee ene ; versity, controls youth, and delights old age. 
k “ nos LACTANTIUS. 


THE DIVINE GARDEN. 


O PAINTER of the fruits and flowers, 
We own Thy wise design, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
May share the works of Thine! 

Apart from Thee we plant in vain 
The root, and sow the seed; 

Thy early and Thy latter reign, 
Thy sun and dew we need. 

WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GETTING EVEN. 


BY ANNA G. TAYLOR. 


ee HAT’S the matter, Toby?” 

said Dick Drayton, a tall, 

strapping lad of about four- 
teen, as he slipped quietly into a seat 
beside a poor little cripple whose face 
was flushed and wrinkled with anxiety as 
he puzzled over a problem in algebra. 
“‘Can’t you get the right answer, old fel- 
low?” he continued, putting his arm 
affectionately over the shoulder of the 
deformed boy. 

‘‘No, Dick, I can’t,’’ sighed Toby, his 
lip quivering as he added, “I wouldn't 
care so much if it wasn’t one of the 
prize problems, and my mother seems to 
have set her heart on my gaining it.”’ 

*‘Perhaps I can help you,’’ said Dick, 
taking the book and reading the prob- 
lem carefully over. ‘‘ That is a sticker,” 
trying to reassure Toby, as he proceeded 
to sharpen his lead-pencil. 

‘¢ Would it be quite fair for you to show 
me??? asked Toby, looking pleadingly 
into his friend’s kind, honest face. 

‘Not fair to show you how to do this 
particular example, but I think Professor 
Ordway would consider it all right for me 
to take you over some of the ground work 
which has evidently slipped your mind. 
But come along we’ll be on the safe side 
and ask him.’’ Together they hastened 
to the professor’s private room, and put 
their plea before him. After a few sec- 
onds’ hesitation and earnest thinking, he 
said, ‘‘While I admire your unselfish- 
ness, Dick, in wishing to jgive to your 
friend the points which would assuredly 
give him precedence over you in the 
competition for the prize, I cannot allow 
you to help him to gain that for which 
others are striving; but, if he will act 
upon your suggestion and carefully look 
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which he is evidently not familiar, I am sure 
he cannot help but profit by it.” Encouraged, 
and with a heart made tenfold lighter, Toby 
whispered to Dick, as they proceeded back to 
the study-room, ‘tI wish I knew the secret for 
making others happy, as you do.”’ 

As they entered the room, a short, thick-set 
lad shufiled uneasily in his seat, muttering, as 
the boys passed him, ‘‘ Anybody could get a 
prize if they had some one else do the ‘probs.’ ”” 

Rufus Allen was not a boy beloved of any of 
the youths who attended Cloverside Academy. 
His shiftless, bullying ways had made him 
disliked and shunned; and, while he pretended 
it did not matter, it chafed and annoyed him. 


With the rare June air streaming in at the 
open windows, and the decorations which had 
been made for the distribution of prizes, 
Cloverside Academy was an ideal place for 
the parents and friends of the students to 
witness the victory of the competitors. 

Little Toby was up betimes on the eventful 
morning, having scarcely closed his eyes all 
night, so excited was he over the outcome of 
the morrow; and, as he took his place in the 
assembly-room, there was not a boy who 
would not have hastened to congratulate him 
if he proved the winner. Yes, there was one, 


who, in the thirteen years of his life, has : 


never given a thought to another excepting for 
the good it might bring to- himself. And, as 
he saw the bright, eager faces about him, 
although he had not striven to gain the prize, 
instead of curbing the envious, wicked 
thoughts that were running through his 
mind, he fostered them, every one, until, 
when Professor Ordway called the name of 
the successful aspirant, and Toby Rogers went 
joyfully back to his seat, pressing the precious 
prize to his heart, he could not resist wound- 
ing him by saying cruelly, so that those near 
him could hear, ‘‘ You’d better give that to 
Dick Drayton: he did the problems for you.” 

Dick Drayton heard him; and, as he saw 
Toby’s happy face blush crimson, he sprang to 
his feet, raising his hand to gain permission to 
speak. 

‘“¢Professor Ordway,’’ he cried, his voice 
trembling in his excitement, as that gentle- 
man nodded his willingness to hear what he had 
to say, ‘‘Rufus Allen has made an accusation 
which places Toby in a false light, and dis- 
parages my integrity. Will you please see 
that he retracts the speech or proves the as- 
sertion?”’ 

Knowing the upright character of the boy 
who was speaking, and seeing the indignation 
among the rest of the lads, Professor Ordway 
turned to his guests, deploring the occurrence 
at such a time, but feeling it was right to 
vindicate the accused if they were not guilty. 
He called Rufus up to the platform, and bade 
him give a full account of when and where 
he had seen Dick doing any of Toby’s problems 
or Toby accepting his help. Having nothing 
to tell, aside from the fact that he had seen 
Dick sitting with Toby two days before the 
distribution, he was excused from further 
questioning, and went back to his seat, be- 
littled and ashamed. Oh the pity! he could 
not know the miserable, selfish life he was 
leading. He might have been different if he 
had had a brother or sister with whom he 
would have had to share the bountiful supply 
of everything which was lavished upon him by 
his wealthy, worldly parents, whose idea of 


happiness and duty to their only child was to. 


heap luxuries upon him until he was growing 
up with one thought,— self. 


The remainder of the afternoon he spent in 
sullen silence, brooding over his mortification, 
and trying to contrive a means of punishing 
Toby or Dick. At the close of the exercises 
he said to the boy who sat next to him, as he 
stepped into the aisle, ‘‘I’ll get even with 
them yet, see if I don’t.” 

The song-birds were calling their loved ones 
to their nest, and the evening sun was shed- 
ding its last rays of gold and red over hill and 
dale, promising a day of sunshine and bright- 
ness for the morrow, as a boyish figure sham- 
bled carelessly up the road, and, as it rose in 
silhouette against the horizon, at a distance 
from which the cold, cruel expression of 
countenance could not be discerned, a specta- 
tor would have considered it picturesque; and, 
as he stood on the edge of the bluff, the even- 
ing breeze cooling his feverish brow, all nature 
seemed to whisper, ‘‘God is love.’? But the 
angry, revengeful boy was not open to thoughts 
for good; and, as he stood sullenly breathing in 
the pure spring air, his pulse quickened and 
his heart beat faster as Dick Drayton saun- 
tered along the narrow path below him, whis- 
tling merrily as he crunched the leaves and 
twigs beneath his feet. Nearer and nearer he 
came, until he stood beneath the cliff on which 
Rufus was standing. 

‘‘ Now’s my chance,’’ the coward muttered; 
and, stepping forward, *with perfect aim he 
hurled a stone, just as a voice behind him 
screamed in horror (too late to avail the un- 
suspecting boy), ‘‘Come back, Rufus! the 
rock is giving way!”? And the blanched face 


and glaring eyes of Toby Rogers saw the — 


bowlder slip from its place, bearing in its wake 
the Jad who, if he had known he was near him, 
would have put him to some cruel torture, or, 
could he have been at his coigne of vantage, 


would have exulted in seeing him borne over 


the cliff, and clapped his hands with delight at 
what he would have deemed so ‘‘ fine an oppor- 
tunity of getting even.” 

The stone which had been aimed so well had 
done its errand faithfully; but as Dick Drayton 
heard the noise of the crumbling mass and saw 


Rufus as he swayed on the sliding rock, forget-— 


ful of pain and the blood which trickled from 
a deep cut in the back of his head, he sprang 
forward, holding up his strong young arms to 
break the fall of his assassin. Together they 
came tothe ground with a crash, both stunned. 
Rufus, who was on top, revived first, and, 
shaking the dirt from his clothes, gazed down 
upon the boy who had saved his life. Was he 
evennow? Surely the blood which flowed from 
the gash in Dick’s head proved that his missive 
had done what he desired; and, if that was not 
enough, the white face and silent form were 


punishment dire enough for the greatest of-~ 


fence. - 

A robin in a near-by tree, oblivious of every- 
thing but its own happiness, hopped upon the 
side of its nest as if to have one more peep at 
the lovely world before closing its eyes for its 
night’s repose, and, raising its dainty head, 
trilled forth its evening hymn in thankfulness. 
to Him who had given it life. 

Was it the fulness of its joy, which like a 
holy anthem rang out upon the quiet of the 
eventide, or the unconscious boy who lay still 


as death at his feet, that made Rufus realize’ 


the narrowness of his own life? Trembling 
from head-to foot, he bent over his companion. 
Taking the limp cold hand in his, beseeching 
him to open his tight-closed eyes, and heeding 
the pricking of his awakened conscience, he 
sank upon his knees, and implored his Maker 
to ‘let Dick live.”” And,as he leaned over the 


prostrate figure, searching for some sign of 
life, a strange, pure light illumined his face. 
Quickly removing his coat, he tenderly pil- 
lowed the sufferer’s head upon it, then ran, as 
if on the wings of the wind, screaming, ‘‘ Help, 
help!”? In a few moments kind hands were 
bearing Dick away; and as speedily as pos- 
sible a physician was applying restoratives, 
while Rufus lingered outside of the house, the 
picture of abject remorse. Half an hour later 
the genial doctor was surprised, as he stepped 
into his gig, to see a boy jump from behind the 
hitching-post, with tears streaming down his 
face, as he asked in a husky voice, ‘‘ Oh, sir, is 
he dead?”’ ‘‘Nota bit of it,” was his reply. 
‘‘He has had a pretty close call, but the good 
Lord is going to let him stay with us awhile 
longer.’’ Was there ever a more truly thank- 
ful boy? As he lay upon the greensward, 
watching the stars as they popped into the 
clear gray sky, his heart was filled to overflow- 
ing with gratefulness sincere and true; and, as 
his mind reverted to the hard, bitter thoughts 
he had had toward Dick all the afternoon for 
adjusting the wrong he had been committing — 
against Toby Rogers, he murmured, ‘I’ve 
come to the conclusion there’s more ways than 
one of getting even; and hereafter I'll follow 
Dick’s example, and ‘do unto others as I 
would be done by,’ and see if I can’t get even 
with him in doing the good deeds which make 
him loved by everybody.” 


TO-DAY. 


Upon John Ruskin’s writing-desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 

And on it, cut in careful script, 
The word ‘‘ To-day.”’ 


Honored of all, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 
He let ‘‘ To-morrow” bide its time, 

And used ‘‘ To-day.”’ 


Upon the tablet of the will 

How good to write the self-same way, 
Putting to-morrow’s uses by, 

The word ‘‘ To-day.”’ 


THE BODY THE HOME OF THE SOUL. 


HEN his age was eighty years, John 
Quincy Adams was met on the 
streets of Boston by an old friend, 

who, taking his trembling hand, said, ‘‘ Good- 


morning! And how is John Quincy Adams 
to-day?’’ ‘'Thank you,” the ex-President re- 
plied.  ‘‘ John Quincy Adams himself is quite 


well, sir. But the house in which he lives at 
present is becoming dilapidated. It is totter- 
ing upon its foundation. Time and seasons 
have nearly destroyed it. Its roof is pretty 
well worn out. Its walls are much shattered, 
and it trembles with every wind. The old 
tenement is becoming almost uninhabitable, 
and I think John Quincy Adams will have to 
move out of it soon.’”’ A short time after 
this interview, the venerable ex-President was 
seized with a paralytic stroke in the House 
of Representatives, and his last words were: 
“This is the last of earth. I am content.” 
Selected. 


Statutes are mere mileslones, telling how far 
yesterday’s thought had travelled; and the talk of 
the sidewalk to-day ts the law of the land. With 
us law is nothing unless close behind it stands a _ 
warm, living public opinion. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
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Knowledge without education is but armed in- 
Justice. HORACE. 


SONG OF HOPE. 


Comp, what should we do in the winter 
Tf a little bird did not sing, 

Deep in the heart, low in the heart, 
‘* After the winter comes spring’? 


Oh, what should we do in the darkness 
If a little bird did not say, 

Soft in the heart, sweet in the heart, 
‘« After the darkness comes day’’ ? 


Oh, what should we do in the tempest 
If the little bird should cease 
Singing, deep in the heart, low in the heart, 
‘* After the storm comes peace ’”’ ? 
Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE JOURNEYS OF PUSSY TIPTOES. 


BY KATH Lovtsi BROWN. 
IV. Pussy goes to the Children’s Hospital. 


USSY TIPTOES’ journeys were many 
and varied. She visited the post-office, 
the market, and, indeed, the leading busi- 

ness places in the town. 

Uncle John was the president of the bank, 
and one day at a directors’ meeting who should 
Walk in but this little gray lady. Just how she 
fot in Will never be clearly known. 

The door was supposed to be shut, but 
then it might have been left open just a crack, 
and trust that velvet paw of Puss Tiptoes to 
make a wider opening wherever she wished to 
admit her plump little body. 

She walked around, and smelled at the boots 
of the various gentlemen, then, spying Uncle 
John, jumped into his lap, and rubbed her head 
against his coat sleeve. 

Then she stretched herself on the table in 
front of him, and went to sleep. Yes, it must 
be recorded that Puss Tiptoes slept through 
one of the most important measures ever 


Miss Carrie Nelson, a neighbor of Mrs. Clif- 
ford’s, gave a card party at her house one 
evening, In the midst of the game Puss Tip- 
toes came leaping on the table, to the utter 
confusion of the cards. 

For a moment the players were offended; but 
Puss looked at them so innocently out of her 
great golden eyes, with that pretty head cocked 
on one side, that they began to admire her 
instead. 

One young man took her on his lap, where 
she remained until they were through. 

Refreshments were passed, and every one 
wanted to feed Puss. 

Now Puss Tiptoes was not usually a greedy 
cat, but on this occasion so many good things 
were pressed upon her that she quite lost her 
head. 

Ruth wondered the next day why her pet 
was so quiet and disinclined to play. She did 
not know that poor Puss was suffering from a 
severe stomach ache. 

There was a large brick building not far 
from Mrs. Clifford’s. It stood in spacious 
grounds shaded by fine trees, and was known 
as the ‘‘ Marion Memorial Hospital’ for chil- 
dren. 

A wealthy lady had built it in memory of her 
only child, who had died suddenly of an un- 
usual disease. 

Ruth went here once in a while with her 
mamma to carry flowers and toys for the little 
inmates. Pussy Tiptoes had never been in- 


vited to share these calls, but that did not dis 
courage her. When Puss Tiptoes wanted a 
thing, she helped herself, without waiting for 
an invitation. 

So one day she slipped up the broad stone 
steps at the very heels of a visiting physician. 

Dr. Cargill was in a hurry, and rushed to the 
private office, where his assistants were await- 
ing him. No one noticed a little gray figure 
that crept in, too. 

The doctors left the room to make their 
rounds, closing the door after them. 

This was not what Puss wanted; but she 
was in her way a wise creature, and made the 
best of a situation. 

She made the rounds of the room, smelling 
of every article she could reach. Things were 
a bit unusual, and Puss did not quite enjoy 
the odor of disinfectants in the air. Then the 
chairs did not suit her, Not one was velvet- 
cushioned, and slippery leather was not to her 
taste. 

Before the fireplace was a soft rug. Puss 
tried it with her nails, and decided it to be the 
one redeeming feature of the room. 

When the doctors returned, they found her 
snoring away on the rug. Yes, I grieve to 
relate that, with all her daintiness, Puss Tip- 
toes snored. 

‘‘ What a pretty creature!’ said Dr. Conrad 
Kessler, lifting her in his arms. ‘‘I wonder 
where she came from?” 

Now Puss liked young men, and Dr, Conrad 
was a great curly-haired, merry-faced boy. 

So she purred sweetly and rubbed against 
him, gazing up with those golden eyes none 
could resist. 

“T say,’’ said Dr. Conrad, ‘‘this pussy is 
just the thing for Jimmy Boy. He is crying 
his eyes out from sheer homesickness. I’m 
going to take her to him.” 

So Puss Tiptoes soon found herself in a long 
sunny ward full of little white beds, each of 
which had its tiny occupant, Some of the 
children exclaimed with delight as Dr. Conrad 
went past with the gray kitty on his shoulder. 

At last he stopped by a bed where a small 
boy was sobbing dismally. 

‘© You look here, you Jimmy Boy,” said Dr. 
Conrad, cheerily. ‘‘Don’t you see you have a 
visitor?” 

Jimmy’s pale face brightened. 

“T got a kitty, too, at home,’ he said 
eagerly, holding out his arms. 

And now Puss Tiptoes showed to the very 
best advantage. She cuddled down close by 
Jimmy, and kissed him and sang to him until 
he quite forgot his trouble. The other children 
all wanted to see the kitty, so after a while a 
nurse carried her to each little bed, and she 
was much loved and patted. 

After a while she spied a ball ona table, so 
she jumped down from the nurse’s arms and 
knocked the ball on the floor. Then began 
one of her exciting games of roll-a-ball. Up 
and down the long room Pussy scampered after 
that ball, sometimes under a bed, sometimes 
going head over heels in her excitement. The 
children shouted with laughter, and several 
nurses came to see the pretty sight. 

When the little trays were brought at noon- 
time, Puss calmed down, and sat purring on 
the foot of Jimmy’s bed. Each child wanted 
to feed her; but Sister Clarice brought a bowl 
of chicken broth, and the little ones watched 
with delight at the sight of that rose-leaf 
tongue lapping up the delicious dinner. 

It chanced that Ruth and her mamma came 
in that very afternoon, and found Puss Tiptoes 
asleep on Jimmy Boy’s bed. 


‘“Why, Pussy Tiptoes,’’ said Ruth, kissing 
her, ‘‘did you come here to be a missionary- 
ess?” 

“TI think she truly has been,” said Sister 
Clarice. ‘‘ Our little people have almost for- 
gotten that they have any aches or ails, Pussy 
has been so amusing.”’ 

‘“Oh, I say now,’’ said Jimmy Boy, resent- 
fully, ‘‘ don’t you take that cute little cat away, 
I tell you”? — 

‘She shall come again soon,” said Ruth, 
gently, the tears in her sweet blue eyes. ‘‘ And, 
Jimmy, I'll bring you some soldiers, just as 
soon as I get them all cut out and fixed in the 
blocks.” 

“Yes, I'll come again,’”? mewed Puss Tip- 


toes. ‘I like this place very much, only no 
one must pull my tail. I'm very particular 
about that.”’ 


LEEP gathers up the soft threads of pas- 
sion that have been spun by us during 
the day, and weaves them into a tapestry 

of dreams on which we see the history of our 


own characters. : 
JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts: 
Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn 
not one. 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the 


sun, 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
POLLY’S GARDEN. 
BY M, Ana Rs 


OLLY’S papa had a garden, and Polly 
wanted a garden, too. Polly’s papa had 

a great many flowers, rare ones and wild 

ones. Polly thought she would have all wild 


ones. 
Polly said, ‘‘ I will have a white and a yellow 


daisy, a dandelion, and a fissle,and’’— Then 
she trotted away and did not come back until 
papa had the bed all made and the plants set 
out. Then she came trotting along with a wild- 
rose bush in one hand and a little trowel in the 
other. 

‘‘Here,” she said, ‘‘is the other plant I 
want. I digged it up all myself. *Twas ortfle 
hard work.” 

Papa said, ‘‘ You did well: not much root, 
but I guess we can make it live.” 

The next day Polly pulled up her dandelion 
to show to alittle boy,— ‘‘ Cos he said I didn’t 
have a f’ower garden.’”’ Papa set it out again, 
and told her she must not pull up her plants if 
she wanted them to grow. Polly had some 
flowers that summer. She would bring in a 
little bouquet to mamma quite often. 

The next summer Polly had lots of blossoms, 
and the dandelion had so many and such large 
blossoms that the neighbors came to see it. 
The soil was rich, and that is what dandelions 
like. 

The thistle blossomed, too; but Polly said 
they were cross old flowers, and stuck pins in 
her fingers when she tried to pick them. 

Mamma said, ‘‘I will make something pretty 
of them.” So she took her scissors, cut them 
off, cut off all the green outside and all the 
pink top, and they looked like white tassels. 
Next morning they were all puffed out, and 
were pretty silky balls. Mamma took them 
and fastened them in a bunch on Polly’s shade 
hat; and she wore them all the rest of the sum- 
mer, and the children all thought them lovely, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SINGING SONGS. 


BY MYRA APPLEY. 


Srn@ in the morning songs of hope, 
That your day may be well spent; 
Sing in the evening songs of thanks 
From a heart that is well content. 


And so sing on each coming day,— 
Sing songs of cheer and love, 
Songs of kindness, joy, and praise ; 
Sing songs to God above. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A QUAINT CHARACTER. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


ITTY and wise was aged Sojourner 
Truth, though she was born a slave, 
and never learned to read. 

At the time of her death, she was about one 
hundred and ten years of age. Not long before 
she confessed to me that she was ‘‘ beginning 
to grow old.” 

She was wont to declare that there was but 
little on this earth when she was born,—no 
railways, no steamboats, no telegraph lines, 
no sewing-machines. Indeed, you will agree 
that she said truly, if you stop to think how 
many things that we now have were unknown 
a hundred and twenty-five years ago. 

Sojourner’s slave life was spent in New 
York; and, with all the slaves of that State, 
she was freed many years earlier than were 
those of the South. Afterward she worked 
zealously in bebalf of her race. She became 
famed as a lecturer, and was associated on the 
lecture platform with such renownéd men as 
Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
the poet and reformer, Whittier. Imagine her, 
gaunt and black, a sunbonnet on her head, pat- 
ronizingly addressing these men as ‘‘ honey.”’ 
But her shrewd logic secured attention and 
respect, notwithstanding her ludicrous appear- 
ance and slave dialect. 

Her name she assumed after her liberation 
from slavery, ‘‘Sojourner’’ having reference 
to her itinerant manner of life. She travelled 
much among the colored people, teaching the 
women domestic work, of which many of 
them were wholly ignorant. 

Soon after receiving her freedom, she was 
given a home temporarily by a good Quakeress; 
but the poor negress, accustomed to a hovel, 
with a bed of straw and rags, could not credit 
the fact that the ‘‘ beautiful white bed” in 
the room assigned her was intended for her. 
Hence, on the first night in her new home, she 
crawled under the bed, and there slept. 

But Sojourner Truth learned to realize, and 
demonstrated to many others, the truth that 
the loving Father of us all has great things in 
store for the humblest of His children, and 
that He would have us climb up to them in- 
stead of grovelling beneath. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK’S FAIRIES. 


BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


ik was reclining comfortably in a big 
chair, absorbed in reading. Suddenly he 
looked up. 

*“QO Uncle Will, how I wish there were 
fairies now, that would come and give you 
three wishes! But you bet I wouldn’t use 
up mine on such fool things as that boy did!” 
looking scornfully at the page before him. 


THE:GREAT-SUN-DR°PS 
BEHIND‘THE:HILL 
LEAVING-OUR:GARDEN 
DARK-ANDSTILL | 
BUT IN-THE TWINKIING 
SKY: OERHEAD 


SO 


| NN 
THE-ANGELS WIDE STAR- 
GARDENS -SPREAD - 
WE-SEE’ THE « STAR- 
FIOWERS- BLOSSSOM-OUT 
AND THE:BUSY-ANGEIS 


‘‘ What did he wish ?”’ asked Uncle Will. 

“Why, first he wished for a stick of gum, 
just to see if he would really get it,—a whole 
wish for one little snippy piece of gum!”’ 

‘“‘He certainly began modestly. 
next?’ 

‘“ Well, he was goin’ to a party and couldn’t 
fix bis hair, and, instead of wishin’ to have it 
combed, he wished he didn’t have any; and it 
all flew away and left him as bald as an egg. 
And then he couldn’t get on his new shoes, 
and he wished they were twice as big; and 
they grew so. Here’s the picture. Isn’t it 
funny ?” 

“They do look as though they wouldn’t 
pinch his feet. Well, if a fairy came and gave 
you three wishes, what would they be?” 

‘¢ First I'd wish for a bicycle.” 

‘‘T thought papa promised you one if you 
got A in arithmetic all this term.” 

‘Yes, but it’s awful hard work gettin’ all 
those pesky examples right every day.” 

‘*But you have to do them anyway.” 

“Yes, I know; but C would pass me.” 

‘I’m rather glad you can’t have that wish. 
Go on.”’ 


What 


‘“‘T guess next I’d wish to have that beastly 
old composition written for me that we have 
to pass in Friday.”’ 

‘* And last?” 

‘Oh, dear! it’s hard to decide. There are 
such heaps of things I want. I might as well 
wish for ten dollars, then I could buy a camera 
or an air-gun, or whatever I want.” 

“Well, Jack, you can have all those things 
without fairies. No, I am not going to give 
them to you,”’ as Jack began to look jubilant. 
‘““The bicycle you will have if you keep on the 
rest of the term as well as you have begun. 
The composition you can write yourself, and 
ought to, to get any benefit from it. You have 
a number of ways of earning money, and, if 
you would only persist, you would soon have 
ten or fifteen dollars. You don’t want fairies 
or any one else to do for you what you can do 
for yourself, and Perseverance and Industry 
are the best fairies for a boy.” 

‘‘Well, all right. Come, old fairies, and 
help me get these examples.’’ And Jack pulled 
out his arithmetic from under the chair-cush- 
ion, produced a stubby pencil, and went to 
work, 
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for Every Other Sunday. 
THE HOME PATH. 
(A “* Home Week”’ Song.) 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


I SHALL not ask of any one,— no need; 
For here, as plain as ever, runs the way, 
The quaint old path made in the holiday 
Of life, when barefoot boys took little heed 
Of boundaries of pasture, swamp, and mead. 
A lane whose landmarks, smoothly worn and 
gray, 
Are yet so clear I should not go astray, 
But fare safe home by every sign I read. 


Lure me, beloved path. The highway charm 
Is not for me on such a day as this. 
Oh, let me forth to meet the boy-heart where 
He lingers at the gateways of the farm: 
There for a little time, I wis, I wis, 
I shall lose nothing of life’s larger share. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMOTHER’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


BY MAY MANNERING. 


MONG the books which were stored 
away on some hanging shelves in an 
old garret was grandmother’s scrap- 

book. For companions there were many vol- 
umes of sermons, a New England Primer, a 
Noah Webster’s spelling-book, of which a 
famous man once said it had ‘taught millions 
to read and not one to sin,’’ and ‘‘ Rhymes 
from the Old Testament.’’ For many decades 
the ‘‘ Rhymes’’ were taught in the homes and 
schools of New England, and by their aid even 


A JOLLY RIDE. 


very young children were enabled to turn 
quickly to any book of the Old Testament to 
find the ‘‘text of the sermon,’ as they were 
required to do on their return from ‘ meet- 
ing.”’ 

Grandmother’s scrap-book had, in queer old 
type, on paper yellow with age, these helpful 
lines: 


The great Jehoyah speaks to us, 

In Genesis and Exodus; 

Leviticus and Numbers see, 

Followed by Deuteronomy. 

Joshua and Judges sway the land, 
Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand. 
Samuel and numerous Kings appear 
Whose Chronicles the wondering hear. 
Ezra and Nehemiah now, 

Esther, the beauteous mourner show; 
Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms. 
The Proverbs teach to scatter alms; 
Ecclesiastes then comes on 

And the sweet Song of Solomon ; 
Isaiah, Jeremiah then 

With Lamentations takes his pen. 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres, 

Sweet Joel, Amos, Obadiah’s. 

Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum come, 
And lofty Habakkuk finds room, 
While Zephaniah, Haggai calls, 

Rapt Zechariah builds his walls; 

And Malachi, with garments rent, 
Concludes the ancient Testament. 


On another page appeared ‘‘ Books of the 
Bible”: 
In Genesis the world was made by God’s creative 
hand, 
In Exodus the Hebrews marched to gain the promised 
land. 
Leviticus contains the Law, holy, and just, and good; 


Numbers records the tribes enrolled, all sons ot 
Abram’s blood. 

Moses in Deuteronomy recounts God's mighty deeds, 

Brave Joshua into Canaan's land the host of Israel 
leads, 

In Judges their rebellion oft provoked the Lord to 
smite ; 

But Ruth records the truth of one well pleasing in 
his sight. 

In First and Second Samuel of Jesse’s son we read. 

Ten tribes in First and Second Kings revolted from 
his seed. 

In First and Second Chronicles see Judah captive 
made; 

But Ezra leads a remnant back by princely Cyrus’ 
aid. 

The city walls cf Zion Nehemiah builds again. 

While Esther saves her people from plots of wicked 
men. 

In Job we read how faith will live beneath affliction’s 
rod. 

And Dayid’s Psalms are precious songs to every 
child of God. 

The Proverbs like a goodly string of choicest pearls 
appear. 

Ecclesiastes teaches man how vain are all things 
here. 

The mystic song of Solomon exalts sweet Sharon’s 
Rose, 

While Christ, the Savior and the King, the rapt 
Isaiah shows. 

The warning Jeremiah apostate Israel scorns, 

His plaintive Lamentations their awful downfall 
mourns. 

Ezekiel tells in wondrous words of dazzling mysteries, 

While kings and empires yet to come David in vision 
sees. 

Of judgment and of mercy Hosea loves to tell. 

Joel describes the blessed days when God with man 
shall dwell. 

Among Tekoa’s herdmen Amos received his call, 


” While Obadiah prophesies of Edom’s final fall. 
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Jonah enshrines a wondrous type of Christ, our risen 
Lord. 

Micah pronounces Judah lost, lost but again restored ; 

Nahum declares on Nineveh just judgment shall be 


poured. 

A view of Chaldea’s coming doom Habakkuk’s vision 
gives. 

Next Zephaniah warns the Jews to turn, repent and 
live. 

Haggai wrote to those who saw the Temple built 
again, 

And Zachariah prophesies of Christ’s triumphant 
reign. 

Malachi, the last who touched the high prophetic 
cord, 

Its final notes sublimely show the coming of the 
Lord. 


Then followed some scraps from an old 
book which gave figures every Bible reader 
liked to know: 

‘The longest verse is the ninth verse of the 
eighth chapter of Esther. It has 90 words. 

‘‘The shortest is the 35th verse of the 11th 
chapter of John. It has two words. 

‘The eighth verse of the 118 Psalm is the 
middle verse of the Bible. 

“The 37th chapter of Isaiah and the 19th 
chapter of Second Kings are alike. 

“Tn the 107th Psalm the 8th, 15th, 21st, and 
31st verses are alike. 

‘In the Bible, old and new testaments, 
there are 3,586,473 letters, 775,693 words, 31,- 
373 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 66 books. 

*““The longest book is Psalms, which has 
150 divisions. The shortest is Second John, 
which has one chapter of 13 verses. 

‘‘The longest chapter is the 119th Psalm, 
which has 176 verses. The shortest is the 
117th Psalm, which has two verses. 

‘* Hach verse of the 136th Psalm ends alike. 

‘* Esther is the only book in which the name 
of God is not found. 

““The 21st verse of the seventh chapter of 
Ezra contains all the letters of the alphabet.” 

An alphabet arranged for Biblical study, was 
made up of quaint rhymes, as follows: 


A was a monarch who reigned in the east. 
Bsther i. 1. 

B was a Chaldean who made a great feast. 
Daniel v. 1-4. 

C was veracious when others told lies. 
Num. xiii. 30-33. 

D was a woman, heroic and wise. 
Judges iv, 4-14, 

E was a refuge where David spared Saul. 
1 Sam. xxiv. 1-7. 

F was a Roman accuser of Paul. 
Acts xxy. 1-17. 

G was a garden, a frequent resort. 
John xviii. 1-2; Matt. xxvi. 36. 

H was a city where David held court. 
II Sam, ii. 11. 

I was a mocker, a very bad boy. 
Genesis xvi. 16. 

J was a city preferred as a joy. 
Psalm exxii. 6. 

K was a father, whose son was quite tall. 
I. Sam. ix. 1. 

L was a proud one, who had a great fall. 
Isaiah xiv. 12. 

M was a nephew, whose uncle was good. 
Col. iv. 10. 

N was a city long hid where it stood. 
Zephaniah ii. 13. 

O was a seryant, acknowledged a brother. 
Philemon i. 16. 

P was a Christian greeting another. 
II Timothy iv. 21. 

R was a damsel who knew a man’s voice. 
I Kings xi. 4-11. : 

T was a seaport where preaching was long. 
Acts xx. 6-7. 

U was a teamster, struck dead for his wrong. 
Il. Sam. vi. 7. 
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V was a cast off, and never restored. 
Esther i. 19. 

Z was a ruin with sorrow deplored. 
Psalm exxxvii. 


For Every Other Sunday. . 
ABNER’S HALLOWE’EN. 
BY ORPHA BENNETT HOBLIT. 
Part I, 


HERE wasa long silence. Mr. Nicholson 
sat twisting his mustache and gazing 
into the fire. The three boys looked 

very serious. Finally, Jim said impulsively: 

‘¢ Well, of course that settles it. We’re not 
going to scare an old man who has done a 
thing like that, even if he does believe in 
ghosts. Are we, boys?” 

‘*T should say not,’’ said Anson, who did not 
wait this time for his brother’s opinion, 
‘« And, if any one else goes to interfering with 
him, he will have to settle with me first.”’ 

Abner’s face was stillclouded. ‘‘I guess we 
can’t have any fun after all,”’ he said. 

Mr. Nicholson smiled to himself. 
alittle plan, boys,’’ he said. 

A long and animated conversation followed. 
When Jim set out for home, his mouth was 
spread in so broad a grin that he found it im- 
possible to pucker it for his usual cheery 
whistle. He swelled with such importance 
that he was forced to unbutton his jacket, and 
his heart beat a lively tune that set his feet to 
prancing and skipping all the way down the 
half-lighted street. 

Abner was a born leader. In less than an 
hour after breakfast the next morning, all the 
boys of ‘tClass A, Room 8,’’ had been called 
together and set to work. They spent a busy 
Saturday, hurrying about the village with an 
air at once important and mysterious, return- 
ing from time to time in high glee to their ren- 
dezvous in the Nicholson twins’ woodshed. 
The air of mystery spread over the entire vil- 
lage; and nods and winks, sly smiles and whis- 
pers, were the order of the day. 

Nothing of it, however, reached Old Deacon 
in his log cabin on the hill. All day he sat in 
his arm-chair alone, crouching over his tiny 
fire, in the vain endeavor to warm the pain out 
of his aching limbs. As the afternoon wore 
away, he hobbled over to his cupboard for his 
supper. It was almost as bare as the cele- 
brated one of Mother Goose fame, but the old 
man did find some cold corn-bread and a bit of 
bacon in his. 

‘“‘T do’ know,”’ he muttered to himself as he 
returned to his chair, ‘‘whuh dis ole man’s 
gwine do. De meal-chist’s mighty low, an’ de 
poke-bahl’s clar empty. I cyant wuk wid mah 
ole legs an’ han’s -in dis heah fix. Dat’s 
suhtin.”’ 

His fire went out, and by sunset time he had 
crawled into his bed for warmth. The pain 
of his rheumatism kept him awake, however; 
and by and by, as he lay in the dark, he be- 
came aware of strange, mysterious sounds 
about his lonely little cabin,—rustlings, whis- 
perings, smothered giggles, and stealthy steps. 
Old Deacon knew nothing of Hallowe’en 
pranks; but he had heard strange wild tales 
in his boyhood, in the cabins of that far-away 
Southern plantation, of ‘‘ha’nts” and ‘‘ hoo- 
doos,’’ and now his heart beat fast with fright, 
and he shrank down under the covers to shut 
out any terrible sight that might appear. 

Presently there came a thundering knock at 
the door. Old Deacon was too frightened to 
speak. Another and another, until, finally, 
he found his voice sufficiently to quaver out: 


“T have 


““G’way! G’way fum heah! Le’ me alone! 
I ain’t done nothin’! ” 

‘Don’t be afraid, Deacon,’’ called out a 
cheery voice. ‘It’s I, Mr. Grayson. Come, 
open the door.”’ 

Old Deacon, partly reassured, crawled out 
of his bed and hobbled to the door. Again 
those mysterious rustlings, and he paused 
with his hand on the latch. 

‘‘Am it you, Massa Grayson, suah nuff?” 

“Sure enough,’? came the response. And 
the old man threw open the door. 

Mr. Grayson, the minister of the church of 
which Old Deacon had been for many years 
the faithful sexton, stood without in the light 
of a lantern, and grouped about him were 
boys,— dozens of them it seemed to the half 
dazed man, as he stood peering out over what 
looked like a barricade of bundles piled up on 
the ground in front of the door. 4 

“ Deacon,’ said Mr. Grayson, ‘‘ your friends, 
the boys, have decided to celebrate Hallowe’en 
in a new fashion this year, and, thinking that 
it is time that your long service —first as a 
soldier in the field, and later as a good and 
useful citizen —should have some recognition, 
they have asked me to come with them to- 
night to present to you, in their name, these 
gifts, as a slight token of the esteem in which 
they hold you.” 

Then, dropping his ministerial tone and be- 
fore Old Deacon could say a word, he turned 
to his young companions, 

“Lend a hand now, boys, and help him 
stow them away.” ; 

The old negro stood transfixed as, with 
merry laughter and bustle, the boys set to 
work, swarming about the little cabin like a 
band of amiable brownies. He saw the bare 
cupboard filled to overflowing, his meal-chest 
replenished, his pork-barrel no longer empty, 
a warm blanket thrown over his poor bed, a 
bright blaze kindled in his fireplace, and, 
piled up in one end of the cabin, a goodly 
store of wood, sawed and split, ready for use. 

Finally, George Schultz, the doctor's son, 
produced a bottle of liniment, and held it out 
to him. 

‘It’s good for the rheumatism, father says. 
You rub it on, and it takes away the pain.” 

Then at last the old negro found his voice. 

““T-ank y’, chile,” he said between a chuckle 
and a sob, as he took the bottle. ‘tDe good 
Lawd bress yuh all. You’s mighty good to 
a po’ ole cullud man. Yuh suab is. I?’— 

The tears stood in his eyes, and his voice 
broke so that he could not go on. 

‘¢Oh, that’s all right, Deacon,” a chorus of 
voices assured him, And Abner called out 
from the doorway: 

‘“‘Hurry up, boys, or the curfew bell will 
catch us. Good-night, Deacon.” 


The others, with a true boy’s dislike of tears — 


and thanks, hurried outside, stopped for a 
parting cheer, and then scurried off down the 
hill as fast as their feet could carry them. 

‘*It’s the best Hallowe’en fun I ever had,” 
said Abner, as they reached their home, and 
his faithful echo answered: 

“It’s the best 7 ever had.”’ 

THE END. 


THERE is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower; 

On every herb o’er which we tread 

Are written words, which, rightly read, 
Will lead us from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope, and holiness, and God! 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


' thing like those bracelets. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LOVING HEART. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


OF good to give is still to live; 
To lose for love is still to gain; 
In spending rightly we receive, 
And what we are in power maintain. 
So shines the glory of the sun, 
So breathes the fragrance of the flower: 
The heart of love this beauty won, 
To exercise this happy power! 


Is not the wide, wide world our own, 
The gift of God to all the race? 
Are not its treasures to us shown, 
That we may live in generous grace? 
Here is an ever-new supply, 
To meet our oft-recurring need,— 
Gladness of good for heart and eye, 
To prompt us to the Christly deed! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARGARET’S BRACELET. 


BY MARY J. CLIFFORD. 


ts AMMA, may I have twenty-five cents 
to buy a bracelet?’ asked little 
Margaret, as she took a seat beside 
her mamma on the piazza of their summer 
cottage. ‘‘They are awfully pretty, and I 
want one just dreadfully.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t use such expressions 
as ‘awfully’ and ‘dreadfully,’ my dear, unless 
you mean them in their proper sense.” 

“But, mamma, I do want one of those brace- 
lets: they are just beau-ti-ful.”’ 

“What are they made of?’ asked mamma. 

‘“‘Oh! there are lots of blue beads ona gold 
band, an’ a lovely bangle hanging with a gold 
chain, an’—an’— may I have one, mamma?”’ 

‘““Do you mean those bracelets that hang 
in the window of the souvenir store?’ again 
queried mamma. 

“Yes, mamma, those are exactly what I 
mean,’’ answered Margaret with a very bright 
countenance. 

“*My dear little girl,” replied mamma, ‘‘T 
am sorry to disappoint you, but I really cannot 
give you papa’s money to squander on any- 
Why, dearie, they 
are not worth three cents!”’ 

Margaret's face fell. It was not often that 
her mamma refused her little girl anything, 
unless it was some unreasonable request; but 
Margaret knew, when mamma said a thing, 
she meant it, yet she could not help saying, 
‘OQ mamma, they are so pretty!” 

‘‘- Yes, I know, dearie, they look pretty; but 
the gold bangle you speak of is nothing but 
brass, and the blue beads probably cost a 
penny. They always ask very high prices 
for such trinkets at the seashore. Wait until 
we go home, then mamma will get you a nice 
one.”” 

But Margaret was not to be comforted by 
such a promise. She had gazed with longing 


eyes at the pretty bracelets in the store win-- 


dow until it seemed that she must have 
one. She was not quite eight years old, and 
of course could not appreciate her mother’s 
thrifty nature, so, the more she thought of the 
bracelet, the more necessary to her happiness 
it became. At last a bright idea came to her, 
and her face brightened once more. 

““Mamma, may I buy a bracelet if I can earn 
the money myself!” 

‘““Why, yes, if you can,’’ answered mamma, 
very much amused by her daughter's persist- 
ency. 


Margaret went down to the beach to think. 
She took a seat on her favorite “thinking” 
rock, to determine the best course to take. 
Some of the children sold pop-corn, but that 
business was overdone. She might try pea- 
nuts; but no, this business was also run into 
the ground. So what could she do? It was 
too early in the season for blueberries, and 
raspberries were gone by. 

A young man with a fishing-pole over his 
shoulder came hurrying along. As he passed 
Margaret, having observed the child’s per- 
plexed expression, he called out. 

‘‘Hello! Margaret, what are you thinking 
about?” 

‘‘Not much of anything,” sighed Margaret, 
shaking her head. 

Very soon a party from the hotel came along. 
Every one of them had a fishing pole, and, of 
course, were going fishing. The young man 
who had passed by a few moments before now 
came hurrying back. He met the party di- 
rectly in front of Margaret. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
mite of bait on the beach,” the young man 
said. Then Margaret heard the exclamations 
of disappointment from the crowd. 

‘“‘Oh, dear!”’ said one of the young ladies. 
‘tT suppose we shall be obliged to postpone 
our fishing trip until they get some bait.” 

“But you won't,’’ said Margaret, who had 
heard this remark. ‘I can get you all the 
bait you want, if you will wait for me.”’ 

“Bless your heart, little one!’’ exclaimed 
the young lady. ‘‘ Wherever can you get 
bait? ” 

‘Oh, I know a place, but it’s my secret,” 
answered Margaret. ‘tI want to earn some 
money to buy a bracelet. So, if you want to go 
fishing, you will have to letme get you some.”’ 

‘* What kind of bait is it, little girl?’’ asked 
one of the young men. 

“Snails,” answered Margaret promptly. 
‘«My papa says they are the best kind, and he 
knows everything.”’ 

‘“‘Very well, then, go and get some; and 
mind you don’t keep us waiting all day.” 

Margaret turned a radiant face toward the 
young man, then darted off to fulfil her 
promise. 

In less than an hour she was back at the hotel 
with a two-quart pail full of snails, for which 
she received twenty-five cents and a promise 
of more patronage. 

Margaret’s mamma was very much surprised 
when her little daughter showed her earnings 
and with much pride told of her new business. 

‘““That’s all right, Mary,’ said papa when 
mamma told him about their little girl’s in- 
tention of going into the bait business. “I 
don’t see what harm it can do, and it will help 
to teach her the value of money.”’ 

So mamma put her scruples in her pocket, 
and Margaret had her long-coveted bracelet 
and a nice little business in which there was 
no competition. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SEEING THE LIONS. 


BY GEORGE B, GRIFFITH. 


T is common when one goes to town for 
him to say, “I am going to see the 
lions,” and equally common when one re- 

turns home for him to be asked, ‘‘ Did you see 
the lions ?’? meaning the going to look at, and 
the beholding of, the prominent curiosities 
and notabilities of the place visited. 

This phrase had its origin in the royal 

menagerie in London. At some time in the 
first half of the thirteenth century the Em- 


peror Frederick II. sent to Henry III. three 
leopards; whereupon the king removed some 
lions and other wild beasts, which for a hun- 
dred years or so had been kept at Woodstock, 
and established a menagerie in the Tower of 
London which remained there until, in 1834, 
on account of the damp position and narrow 
quarters, it was removed to the zodlogical 
gardens in Regent’s Park. In 1255 a house in 
the Tower was built for an elephant. In How- 
ell’s time (the first half of the seventeeth cen- 
tury) there were six lions, and they seem to 
have been alone. In 1708 there were eleven 
lions, two leopards or tigers, three eagles, two 
owls, two wild cats, and a jackal. Subse- 
quently the collection was much increased. 

It is easy to see that the phrase quoted 
above — which the quaint Pepys used 30th of 
April, 1663, when he said his friend Stankes 
would not go ‘‘to see the lyons, though he 
was carried in a coach’’—thus easily came 
into use as the synonym for looking up the 
principal curiosities of a place. 


For Every Other Sunday. ‘ 
PETS ‘OF FAMOUS PERSONS. 
‘ BY '§. Bz iO. 
Il, Sir Walter Scott and his Dogs. 


LARGE number of noted people are as- 
sociated in our minds with stories illus- 
trative of their fondness to some pet. 

One cannot think of Sir Walter Scott unat- 
tended by his dogs. We are told that even in 
his library there was a privileged place for 
them; and one of the windows was left open 
during all weather that his beautiful grey- 
hounds, Douglas and Percy, might pass in and 
out when they pleased. 

Washington Irving, in the account of his 
visit to Abbotsford, relates how the dogs began 
to bark as he approached the house, and how 
Sir Walter came out, like Earl Leofric in ‘‘ Lady 
Godiva,’ with a troop of hounds thronging 
around him, a large, iron-gray staghound, of 
grave demeanor, jogging along by his side, 
‘“« who took no part in the clamor of the canine 
rabble, but seemed to consider himself bound, 
for the dignity of the house, to give me a cour- 
teous reception.” 

Many stories are told of Maida, the noble 
staghound, the especial favorite of his master. 
Maida was a huge, handsome creature, with 
black ears, cheeks, back, and sides. The tip 
of his tail was white, and so were his breast, 
neck, and legs. Nothing could exceed the 
fidelity, obedience, and attachment of this dog 
to Sir Walter, whom he seldom quit, and on 
whom he was a constant attendant when trav- 


elling. It was for this dog that the famous 
animal painter, Landseer, named his home 
Maida Vale. 


The noble hound lies buried at the gate of 
Abbotsford, which he so long protected. A 
gravestone is placed over him, on which is 
carved the figure ofadog. It bears the follow- 
ing inscription: 

‘© Beneath the sculptured form 
Which late you wore, 
Sleep soundly, Maida, 
At your master’s door.” 


Sir Walter had many other pets, about which 
there is no end of stories. There were several 
cats, and his old mare whom he called Sybil 
Grey. 


THINK that some of our disappointed 
longings keep us fresh for what waits for 
us there. 
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He that will not reason is a bigot; he that can- 
not reason is a fool; and he that dares not reason 
as a slave. Sir W. DRUMMOND. 


OUR HERITAGE. 


Herr of all the ages, I— 

Heir of all that they have wrought! 
All their store of emprise high, 

All their wealth of precious thought! 


Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its lustre on my way; 

All their labors, all their prayers, 
Sanctify this present day. 


Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passion and their tears; 

Heir of all that they have learned 
Through the weary, toiling years; 


Heir of all the faith sublime 

On whose wings they soared to heaven; 
Heir of every hope that time 

To earth’s fainting sons hath given; 


Aspirations pure and high; 
Strength to do and to endure; 
Heir of all the ages, I— 
Lo, Iam no longer poor! 
Juiia C, R. Dorr. 


THE ORDER OF THE FLY. 


NE of the usual methods in which a king 
nowadays signifies approval of good 
work or distinguished service is to con- 

fer upon the doer of it some order or other. 
This is not a modern custom. It prevailed 
among the ancient Egyptians,—so true is it 
that there is nothing new under the sun. The 
old Egyptians had a military order called the 
‘Order of the Fly.”’ Flies in Africa are like 
flies elsewhere, only very much more so. 
They tease and worry poor human beings al- 
most out of their wits. Driven away, they 
come back to precisely the same nose or bald 
head. This habit of theirs had caught the 
notice of the Egyptians, who thought that in 
this respect a fly was like a good general, who, 
no matter how badly or how often beaten, 
always returned to the attack. So they deco- 
rated their great generals with this order,— 
a golden chain, from which at various points 
were suspended flies of gold, four inches wide 
across the closed wings. 


THE LARGEST AND SMALLEST BOOK. 


HE British Museum owns the largest 
book in the world and the smallest. 
The largest is an atlas of the fifteenth 
century. It is seven feet high. Between its 
generous leaves a tall man’s head is hidden. 
Its stout binding and ponderous clasps make 
it seem as substantial as the walls of a room. 
The smallest is a tiny bijou almanac, less 
than an inch square, bound in dainty red 
morocco, and easily to be concealed in the 
finger of a lady’s glove. These two extremes 
of the printer’s art might well stand at the be- 
ginning and the end of the amazing thirty-seven 
miles of shelves filled with books. 


EVER depend upon your genius. If you 
have talent, industry will improve it; 
if you have none, industry will supply 

the deficiency. 
RUSKIN. 


OU needn’t pack up any worries. You 
can get them anywhere as you go 
along. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THE Editor has recently been to Sunday- 
School exercises which interested him very 
much, 

One visit was to Beverly, Mass., and there is 
the oldest Sunday School in New England. 
The members do not live on the past, though 
they are very proud of it. It is a large, lively 
Sunday School. 

For instance, fifty-eight scholars formed a 
line in front of the pulpit and received fifty- 
eight books, because each one had attended 
Sunday School every Sunday in the year. Is 
not that a remarkable record? 

The other visit was to the good old town of 
Lexington, where freedom first unfurled her 
flag and rallied her supporters. Now Lexing- 
ton, also, has a flourishing Sunday School,— 
a noble descendant of the Sunday School of 
yesterday. 

Here the exercises were in the forenoon in 
place of the regular service, and referred to 
the Harvest Festival. Fruit and vegetables in 
great abundance were tastefully placed before 
the pulpit. The Sunday School occupied the 
main pews, and the parents and friends filled 
in around them. It was a beautiful sight. 
Nothing better could be done in any church 
than to have such a combination service, now 
and then, of the Sunday School with the con- 
gregation at the regular hour of worship. 

These two Sunday Schools are not using the 
same system, but they are filled with the same 
splendid spirit. The Beverly Sunday School 
allows a great deal of liberty to the individual 
teacher in the use of subjects and manuals, 
and there is no particular system. The Lex- 
ington Sunday School is trying the Graded 
System, with a skilful arrangement of part to 

art. 

2 The Editor mentions this to prove what he 
has said often in public, that, while there 
may be certain theoretical standards worthy of 
our approval, the great object is to make a 
Sunday School successful, prosperous, profit- 
able. Sometimes it is done one way and some- 
times by another, according to circumstances. 
Different administrations, but the same spirit; 
different methods but the same aim, 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 1, 6, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 2, 4, 10, 12, is to rush out. 
My 15, 16, 7, is a drink. 
My 38, 11, 13, is not dry. 
My 5, 9, 6, is a color. 
My 14, 15, 8, 17, is to hold. 
My whole is a noted man. 
Auice Towner BILurines. 


FLORAL ENIGMA. 


TuE answers to the following questions may be found 
in the name of a flower of six letters. 

1. In what color should a secret be kept? 

2. By what does a man earn his daily bread ? 

3. What is the divinest passion ? 

4. What tropical fruit is to be found in this flower? 

5. What musical instrument is to be found in this 
flower ? 

6. What must we all fly from? 

7. What is the name of a mountain found in this 
flower? 

8. What electrical term is found in this flower? 


CHARADE. 


To first about all tourists will begin 

As soon as first they fairly are within. 

’Mong one’s relations /ast are much annoyed 
With /ast, a pest not easily destroyed, 

And often wish, at sight of sugar-bowl, 

That stubborn fact were nothing more than whole. 


DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


From the beginning of a word meaning violent anger, 
take away one letter, and leave a long period of time. 

To the beginning of a word meaning a part of the 
head, add one letter, and get a period of time. 

To the beginning of a word meaning belonging to us, 
add one letter, and get parts of each day. 

Change the letter at the beginning of the word mean- 
ing a beam of light, and get a period of time. 

Moire PEASE. 


CONUNDRUMS VY. AND VI. 


Wuart plant is most fatal to mice ? 
When do 4 and 4 not make 8? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Eniema IV.— He that gathereth in summer is a wise 
son. 

Enigma Y.— Old Ironsides. 

CoMBINED Worps.— Vest, invest; trench, intrench; 
ward, inward; fancy, infancy; finite, infinite. 

Conunprum II.— Two. 

ConunpRum III.— Nothing. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly wrged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘ Every Other 
Sunday.” 
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1. Who are the three friends mentioned in 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Tent on the Beach’’? 

2. Why was the amphitheatre at Rome 
called the Coliseum? 

3. Who was the original Bluebeard? 

4, What work of antique art in the British 
Museum has a special guardian? 

5. Of whom was it said, ‘‘ He sat in his easy- 
chair, and was for twenty years the oracle of 
the literary world’? 

6. Where is the Farnese Palace, and when 
founded? By whom were its frescos painted? 

7. Where is the village of Grand Pré? 

8. When and where was Francois Villon 
born? 

9. Who said, ‘tHe was a bold man that first 
ate an oyster”? 

10. Who was William Morris? 


Answers will appear Dec. 6, 1903. 


Answers 
To questions published Oct. 3, 1903. 


Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and Morris. 
Shakespeare. 

- Helen Walker, a young Scotch girl. 
“The Bull,”” by Paul Potter. 
Francois Bonnivard, 

Bishop Cumberland. 

Rubens. 

. Gainsborough. 

. England. 

Cervantes. 
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